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SITUATIONAL TREATMENTS OF BEHAVIOR 


PRECEDING paper? gave attention to the observability of 
sights-seen and of certain comparable perceivings, thinkings, 
and expressings belonging to the field commonly called ‘‘conscious.’’ 
It permitted the tentative localization of such phenomena in regions 
broader than the anatomies of the organisms most manifestly ac- 
tive in them. It asserted that observation in this form, if once in 
common use, might lead to a reconstruction of the psychological and 
sociological sciences. Let us now consider certain recent advances 
towards this attitude as we find them in the works of Pavlov, 
Kliiver, A. Meyer, Kantor, and Lewin. If comparably important 
developments go unmentioned through my lack of acquaintance, I 
can only express my regret. 

The commonest and most broadly used name for the phenomena 
these men investigate is ‘‘behavior.’’ Since ‘‘psyche’’ lost its last 
shreds of respectable status, ‘‘behavior’’ has become the word that 
stands as fact-indicator for psychology much as ‘‘social’’ stands for 
sociology. This ‘‘social,’’ however, is itself a form of behavior, so 
that psychology and sociology alike now appear to be dealing with 
common fact under common basic name, and the outcome should be 
a final fusion of the two sciences much as physics and chemistry are 
now fused—unless, indeed, some wider and richer knowledge comes 
to yield new grounds of distinction. 

The word ‘‘behavior’’ has, of course, applications running be- 
yond those of psychology and sociology, as when physicists use it 
for electrons, or physiologists for genes and cells, but this is no dis- 
advantage to its use. Rather we are stimulated to search for more 
precise differentiation. We find that if we talk of ‘‘psychological 
behaviors,’’ we are merely using a form of double-talk which tells 
nothing. We may wisely look to the physicists and physiologists 
for aid or suggestion. If we do, we shall note that these scientists 
strive ceaselessly for precision in their localization of the special 
physical and physiological behaviors they study. They demand of 
themselves ever more definitely that they be able to put their fingers 


1‘*Sights-Seen as Materials of Knowledge,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XXXVI, 
(1939), pp. 169-181. 
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on the spot and on the instant of the event, even though thereby 
they are led to field and wave. 

In appraising the five behavioral constructions above listed, we 
shall follow this hint from physies and physiology, and use as our 
test the type of localization which the work of each psychologist 
(though not necessarily his accompanying comment) gives to the 
behavioral facts he studies. However, we shall not push this test 
beyond the elementary range of a surveyor’s space and an ordinary 
clock’s time. Evidences of spatial and temporal definiteness are all 
that we seek: if any, then what? Our assumptions will be: (1) 
that behaviors are facts; (2) that facts must be isolable in instances 
if scientific techniques are to be employed in their study; (3) that 
in consequence it makes sense in the psychological case if we ven- 
ture to speak of a behavior—of a single behavior—as recognizable, 
describable, and in some form manipulatable; (4) that in this event 
we have the right, and are indeed obligated, to ask the simple ques- 
tions, ‘‘ Where is this behavior to be found ?’’ and ‘‘ When is it to be 
found ?’’; finally (5) that we have the right to expect a rationally- 
worded reply in a usable form. This is no more than to employ the 
simplest common sense in a simple situation, so that if ‘‘we keep 
the pig in the parlor,’’ we at least know parlor from pig-pen. We 
may, if we wish, fortify ourselves by recalling ‘William James’s 
opinion that ‘‘the word ‘I’ is primarily a noun of position, just like 
‘this’ and ‘here.’ ’’ 2 

One great step towards localization has been taken in the last 
generation, but it is only a preliminary. This is the bringing of 
behaviors down from Cloudeuckooville, and their establishment 
upon the common earth. ‘‘Soul’’ had enjoyed as its spectacular en- 
vironments, God, Flesh, and Devil. ‘‘Mind’’—attritus of Soul— 
stood closer, but not too close, to earth, performing neatly on a 
‘*parallel’’ trapeze. Both of these were viewed as ‘‘at,’’ or ‘‘at- 
tached to’’ the body, though not ‘‘of’’ it, so that, when they finally 
came to earth, this body—the organism—provided a ready home 
for them. Overt movements, neural linkages, glands, and cere- 
brums—even cerebral arteries—soon were claimed as the very liver 
and lights of behavior itself. But something went wrong. No 
matter how busily one talks about these organic items, not a single 
one of them in its own direct description has ever successfully set 
forth behaviors in recognizable forms of their own. The result is 
that we find, now behaviors in the guise of ‘‘personalities,’’ and 
again behaviors in the guise of ‘‘whole-organisms,’’ where ‘‘per- 
son’’ and ‘‘wholeness’’ are treated as something over and beyond 


2 Psychological Review, Vol. 12 (1905), p. 9. 
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the organism proper—simulant auras floating off from, or above, or 
around organic events. The preliminary step—the transfer from 
‘‘psyche’’ to earth—has thus yielded no proper localization in the 
sense of our assumptions, but has resulted instead in psyche-substi- 
tutes, referable to the organism, but not describable in its terms. 

All such theories of behavior as the above we may eall ‘‘ psycho- 
logical.’? In contrast with them we may consider a group, or the 
beginnings of a group, of theories employing a different type of 
localization, and these we may call ‘‘situational.’’ The differentia- 
tion lies in the fact that in this second group the locus of the be- 
haviors no longer is placed in the organism alone. While the dif- 
ferentiation between the two groups is vital, the particular manner 
just suggested for their naming is merely a convenience of the pres- 
ent paper, and is not indicated or recommended for use beyond.*® 

Situational Behaviors in the Laboratory.—Let us begin by con- 
sidering experimentation rather than attempts at formulation and 
construction. First to inspect is Pavlov. He is commonly spoken 
of as a psychologist, and as such is classified as mechanist and 
atomist. This was not his own view of the case at all. He re- 
garded himself as physiologist—first, last, and all the time. He 
thought of his experiments as extending physiology directly into 
fresh fields of its own; these last three words set forth the essence 
of the matter.* As a physiologist the work of his hands counted 
much more for him than his voice. 

His great inquiry began with a study of stomach secretions 

8In the text I consider only certain theoretical constructions or experi- 
mental approaches thereto. For a fuller review much surrounding territory 
would have to be covered. Philosophically, Aristotle, Aquinas, and Fichte 
come to mind. In physiology there is a strong ‘‘situational’’ trend, though 
limited to cellular and similar interior events, and with manifest lack of 
sympathy for any extended psychological application. Cultural studies, in- 
stitutional economics, modern criminologies, and rehabilitation programs all 
show a practical departure from the old stresses on individual power and 
responsibility in favor of the new ‘‘social’’ and ‘‘ecological’’ stresses on 
situations. Even our everyday forms of conversational comment are charged 
with this attitude. The philosophies, however, are remote from our present 
specialization of interest, and the practical inquiries and appraisals, no matter 
how they stress a form of conditioning, distinctly imply that there is a separable 
person-thing that is thus conditioned, and are usually vehement in their hos- 
tility to any full theoretical generalization. The absurd terminology of the 
‘social environment’’ is in point: the only thing this form of ‘‘social’’ can 
environ is a something that itself is a ‘‘not-social’’; the explicit recognition 
of ‘*facts,’’ towards which the terminology strives, is thus accompanied by 
their implicit denial. : 

4 Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes; Translated by W. Horsley Gantt 
(1928) p. 213; p. 241. See also ‘‘The Reply of a Physiologist to Psycholo- 
gists,’’? Psychological Review, Vol. 39 (1932), p. 91. 
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which early won him the Nobel prize. He passed to buccal secre- 
tions, and from there—still steadily the physiologist—to the ex- 
amination of cases in which a dog’s stimulation to secretion comes 
by eye instead of by palate or tongue. Of this step, it is literal 
and precise to say that Pavlov, the physiologist, not for an instant 
departing from his physiological footing, crosses the borders of a 
dog’s anatomically specified skin, and experiments with a physio- 
logical event which includes phases lying several feet ‘‘outside’’ of 
the thus specified skin. Our matter-of-fact program of localiza- 
tion requires us to make this direct report, no matter how erratic 
the statement may seem to those who ascribe behavioral events to 
the operations of psyche-powered—or psyche-simulant—brains. 
The anatomical skin now ceases to be the behavioral ‘‘skin’’ in that 
region of physiological inquiry commonly covered by the word 
‘‘behavior.’’ If there is a sense in which a physiological event can 
be given a locus running from ‘‘taste-organ’’ to ‘‘muscle-move- 
ment,’’ just so surely a Pavlov- conditioned reflex may be seen as 
having its continuously physiological localization in a region run- 
ning all the way from ‘‘meat-powder’’ or ‘‘bell-peal’’ to ‘‘saliva- 
flow,’’ rather than as being physiological part of the way and some- 
thing else the rest. 

The individual student is of course free to describe Pavlov’s 
procedure as he wishes and to interpret it in his own way; among 
us all we may have a hundred forms of report. Two of these stand 
out most prominently: one in which a mentalist’s view of a mech- 
anist’s space and causation is used as a framework, with Pavlov 
conventionalized to fit; the other, in which Pavlov’s experimenta- 
tion is permitted to run its own free course, while the ‘‘space’’ dis- 
tinctions are allowed to adapt themselves to the experimentally re- 
corded facts. (I repeat: it is Pavlov’s procedure, and not his 
views, or the views of others about him, which I here appraise.) 
Despite his obiter dicta—and these appeared in motley collection 
during his long busy career—he was not dogmatically a disbeliever 
in the ‘‘psychical,’’ his language about it being often that of a true 
believer. The roots of his criticism run deeper than either dogma 
or dogmatic rejection of dogma. As a scientific seeker, his ob- 
servation and his repeated report was that whenever he or his as- 
sociates used psychical expressions for the description of their ex- 
periments—speaking, perhaps, of a dog’s feelings, wishes, or in- 
tentions—they lost precision, and weakened the further course of 
observation.’ Hence the fines imposed in his laboratory through a 
large part of his career where lapses into slovenly expression 0c- 
curred. 


5 Lectures (Gantt tr.), p. 38. 
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Pavlov’s familiar key-words, ‘‘conditioned’’? and ‘‘uncondi- 
tioned,’’ have acquired in translation, it is said, a measure of false 
coloration; certainly many of their current applications yield a 
distortion of the phenomena of inquiry. He tried various other 
phrasings, such as permanent and temporary, constant and in- 
constant, inborn and acquired, species and individual, but ngne of 
these seemed satisfactory. More and more as the years went on he 
came to talk in terms of signalling, until finally in his lectures on 
cerebral activity he set down ‘‘signal-reflexes as the most funda- 
mental physiological characteristic of the hemispheres.’’* What is 
more, this signalization, however crude Pavlov was in his later at- 
tempts at its linguistic extension, is much closer as a technique to 
the outcome of the long line of factual inquiries in Great Britain 
from Reid to Romanes than it is to the gymnastics of our atomist 
mentalists on mechanist stilts. 

By the side of this development in terms of signalling, two other 
characteristics of Pavlov’s procedure stand forth when we look at 
it realistically. One is the emergence and steady increase in sig- 
nificance of what he at first called the ‘‘investigatory reflex,’’’ a 
name which in mechanistic application lends itself to base ends, but 
which in Pavlov’s hands marked a phenomenon of inquiry which 
came to annoy his assistants so badly that they labelled it ‘‘the 
enemy,’’ and finally recognized it as neither a ‘‘conditioned’’ nor 
an ‘‘unconditioned’’ reflex, but as in a classification to itself,* where 
its revolutionary possibilities now begin to appear. The other 
characteristic is the steady difficulty Pavlov and his followers have 
had in the use of the words ‘‘internal’’ and ‘‘external.’’ The 
slippery use of such terms by systematizers always leads one to fear 

6 Conditioned Reflexes: An Investigation of the Physiological Activity of 
the Cerebral Cortex, translated by G. V. Anrep (1927), p. xiii, p. 15; also pp. 
14-24. Lectures (Gantt tr.), pp. 52, 123, 127, 214, 297, 372, 381, 382, e¢ al. 
Psychologies of 1930, pp. 208-211. Y. P. Frolov does not index the word 
‘*signal’’ in his recent book, Pavlov and his School (1937), but he describes 
late extensions of its use, pp. 78, 81, 90, 91, 228, 234. Frolov’s interpretations 
(i.e., his manners of verbalization) are throughout alien to the attitude I am 
here taking, but that does not affect the point under consideration. 

7 Conditioned Reflexes (Anrep tr.), p. 12, et al. See ibid., p. 115, and 
Psychologies of 1930, p. 211, for the general environmental influence. G. E. 
Coghill, in his paper ‘‘Individuation versus Integration in the Development of 
Behavior,’’? Journal of General Psychology, Vol. III (1930), pp. 431-435, 
interprets the general trend of Pavlov’s actual experimentation as in line 
with his own important results with Amblystoma, and lets his criticism run 
against ‘‘units’’ of the type ‘‘ generally accepted.’’ Needless to say, Coghill’s 
own work is heavily relied upon by me in my present development, his ‘‘ total 
pattern’’ not being subject to the objections to the ‘‘ whole-organism’’ in this 
latter’s ‘‘ generally accepted’’ form. 

8 Frolov names it the ‘‘ boundary reflex,’’ op. cit., pp. 62, 64. 
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the worst; but in Pavlov’s case the difficulty is the honest labora- 
tory record of phenomena to which the slide-rule of our ordinary 
language will not accurately apply, with important consequences 
for the old anatomical ‘‘skin’’ wherever behaviors are in question.® 

Pavlov’s scheme of signalizations may be readily brought into 
close correspondence with Woodbridge’s sights-seen. Both proce- 
dures are the type that insist on examining phenomena as they 
come. Hach refuses to accept a shift in wording as an explana- 
tion. Pavlov’s phenomena are no ganglionic reflexes in physical- 
chemical report, but processes involving percipient characteristics, 
cerebrally mediated. If we take sights-seen, etc., as basis for our 
generic term, then the Pavlov reflex enters association with it as 
specific process. If we take sights-seen as one process and Pavlov 
reflex as another (recognizing the terminology as inchoate), the 
term ‘‘signalization’’ will supply a clue to their further organiza- 
tion, and also to the introduction of still more complex processes 
arising from them. Interfering with recognition of this intimate 
correlation is merely the intrusion of the verbal opposition, ‘‘sub- 
jective-objective,’’ which forces itself upwards from our lower 


language deeps, often against our best resistance. If sights-seen 
have suppressed this opposition in one way, and if the Pavlov sig- 
nalization has suppressed it in another, a critic would seem to fall 
far short of the reasonable proprieties if he permits its resurgence 


to lead him to deny the right of broader alliance to the joint victors. 

For an additional exhibit of behaviors as situational we may 
examine the laboratory work of Heinrich Kliiver. He approaches 
from the viewpoint of Gestalt psychology, and finds frequent oc- 
easion to differ from Pavlov. So much the more striking, therefore, 
are the indications provided in his book, Behavior Mechanisms in 
Monkeys (1933)2° His word ‘‘mechanisms’’ stands for ‘‘ general 
modes of functioning’’ (p. 1) which as processes or events can get 
adequate statement only in terms of a monkey and its situation 
jointly. Not in his formal pronouncement, but in the detail of 
experiment and description, he abandons monkey-itself as locus 
of behaviors. He shows us neither monkey-faculties nor outer- 
world controls upon specialized monkey-entities, but instead ‘‘con- 

9The fact that Pavlov has a coherent theory of sleep (Conditioned Re- 
flexes, Anrep tr., Chap. XV) may also be stressed. Many outside observers 
find it astounding when psychologists describe consciousness as awareness in 
the sense of awakeness, and then relegate sleep to an inferior region as a 
‘*special’’ topic. Kantor is one of the very few psychologists along with 
Pavlov who seem to have made progress towards bringing sleeping and waking 
states into system, behaviorally. 


10 Page citations in parenthesis in the text are from this book; see also 
pp. 355-359 on ‘‘capacities,’’ and items 3-6, pp. 365-366. 
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ditions under which’’ (p. 328) events occur; ‘‘organisms which 
under certain conditions happen to function in such a way that”’ 
(p. 333) ; responses which ‘‘occur along certain lines and in certain 
directions’’ (p. 345); the ‘‘this and not that’’ of the event (p. 
347); and ‘‘properties that become effective’’ in given situations 
(p. 355). In grammatical structure and in direct assertion his 
sentences leave the behavioral organism with a status apart from 
environment, and make no further generalization. Factually, 
nevertheless, they report phenomena which in simple direct de- 
scription cross the animal’s skin, and are of the nature of sights- 
seen rather than of seeings, or things, or mechanical or other com- 
binations of the two. 

In reports made by specialists in animal behavior, even by some 
of those who employ the simplest of mentalist backgrounds in which 
to display their work, it is more and more common today to 
find phrases of ‘‘situational’’ intimation. Consider ‘‘behavior in 
situ,’’? ++ and ‘‘expressions as they occur in a given type of situa- 
tion.’’??2 Professor K. S. Lashley in his introduction to Kliiver’s 
book just cited (p. vii) speaks of ‘‘the properties in complex sen- 
sory situations,’’ and of ‘‘the relational properties of the situa- 


tions,’’? using phrasings of an older model, but approximating 
recognition of a situational status. 
The Growth of an Attitude—In his special field, psychiatry, 


Adolf Meyer holds foremost place in the United States. He is 
noted for his steady calmness in viewing facts and—what is much 
the same thing—for his freedom from the psychological clichés 
which become the reliance of many practitioners.4* To reénforce 
his psychiatry he required a psychology. Finding none to meet 
his factual demands, he proceeded slowly and cautiously, but 
steadily, over a period of twenty-five years, to develop not a system 
but rather a working attitude for the guidance of himself and his 
students. His original stress was upon the organism—whence the 
name he adopted, psychobiology; it was designed to gain freedom 
from the fictions of the subjective psychologies.‘* This stress he 

11 R. C. Tryon in Comparative Psychology (edited by F. A. Moss, 1934), 

. 442, 

: 12 Otto L. Tinklepaugh, ibid., p. 477. 

18 *We use terminology where it serves a purpose; we do not serve tradi- 


tional terminology’’; Address before the Massachusetts Psychiatric Society, 
Dee. 9, 1927, p. 14. 

14 ‘*Qbjective Psychology or Psychobiology with Subordination of the 
Medically Useless Contrast of Mental and Physical,’’ Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Sept. 4, 1915); ‘‘The Contributions of Psychiatry to the 
Understanding of Life Problems,’’ from A Psychiatric Milestone, privately 
printed by the Society of the New York Hospital, 1921. 
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still retains, but gradually he has overlaid it with an even heavier 
stress on the need of freedom from prevalent physiological dicta, 
as against which his psychobiology has come to yield the ‘‘biologic’’ 
antidote. Today he observes and investigates the ‘‘whole organ- 
ism’’ as itself comprised within a wider whole, the very ‘‘situa- 
tions’’ of its living. His ‘‘person’’ becomes a ‘‘ functional inclusion 
of a varying scope of relations reaching far beyond the structural 
organism ; '* it is ‘‘body in action’’ in circumstances such that it is 
a ‘‘responding to varying situations’’ in ways that are ‘‘open to 
observation’’ as ‘‘states of function’’ which do not exist ‘‘ without 
specific ‘content’ ’’ (p. 56). These assertions by Meyer are not the 
mere protective verbal discolorations which we so often find in 
works built loosely on scattering foundations. They are careful 
and positive expressions of his factual approach. ‘‘I should em- 
phasize,’’ he writes, ‘‘the definitely biological rather than physio- 
logical character of the problem. . .. What interests us is the 
functioning in a situation with content of varying bearing upon 
the life-curve’’ (p. 68). His term ‘‘ergasia,’’ covering ‘‘actions, 
and reactions, and attitudes’’ (p. 55) is a phenomenal naming of 
processes on the behavioral level under way in a situation, and as a 
working attitude goes far towards the suppression of the old pre- 
tense that the human epidermis is the most vital line of demarcation 
in the universe. 

Expressions of Meyer’s earlier ‘‘organismal’’ view, as he at 
times calls it, still occur in his writings along with ‘‘situational’’ 
stresses. Thus: ‘‘the reduction of man to singularity and unity’’ 
(p. 51), and ‘‘the individual organism as the entity’’ (p. 56) ; but 
these latter in their turn are offset by the emphatic assurance that 
‘‘the person and the group’’ furnish the problem, that ‘‘units’’ are 
matters of choice, and that when ‘‘person’’ appears as a ‘‘unit,’’ 
it is ‘‘personality function’’ that is meant (p. 70). 

15 This phrasing is from his abstract of one of his lecture courses. The 
citations that follow in the text, with page numbers in parentheses, are from 
his contribution ‘‘The Psychobiological Point of View’’ to the National Re- 
search Council’s report, The Problem of Mental Disorder (1934). See also 
his paper ‘‘Spontaneity’’ in A Contribution of Mental Hygiene to Education, 
published by Illinois Conference on Public Welfare (1933), and his contribu- 
tions to a symposium appearing in American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 92 
(1935), p. 271, p. 353. C. Macfie Campbell, describing Meyer’s position in 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Vol. 37 (1937), p. 724, writes that in 
psychiatry the student is always dealing ‘‘with a human personality at grips 
with its environment.’’ The import of such a sentence varies, however, in 
accordance with the manner in which the keywords are stressed. Neither 
Campbell nor, so far as I have observed, any of Meyer’s students is accustomed 


to give the full ‘‘situational’’ value to such words that Meyer himself seems 
to me to give.’ 
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Precisely this emergence of the ‘‘situational’’ in the arms of 
the ‘‘organismal’’ is our great interest and concern. The issues 
which this emergence involves are now to appear more clearly in 
the specimens of formally ‘‘interactional’’ and ‘‘field’’ construc- 
tion which we are next to survey. 

Direct Situational Construction: Kantor’s ‘‘Interactions.’’— 
Professor J. R. Kantor has produced what I take to be the earliest 
of such constructions. His Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, ap- 
peared in 1924..° <A characteristic assertion is: ‘‘You do not see 
or hear unless you see an object or hear some kind of sound’’ (S, 
p. 1). This is a type of statement in which, by a slight shift of 
emphasis from one key-word (such as ‘‘you,’’ ‘‘see,’’ ‘‘object,”’ 
‘‘kind,’’ or ‘‘sound’’) to another, a startling difference in under- 
standing may result; it gives a good illustration of the difficulties 
which beset any effort for thorough theoretical construction and 
expression in this field. 

Kantor has variously named his psychology ‘‘ organismic,’’ ‘‘ob- 
jective,’’ ‘‘interactional,’’ ‘‘operational,’’ and ‘‘interbehavioral,’’ 
his claim to the first of these names ante-dating that of most others 
who use it. The first name and the third have been his main 
reliance, the second and fourth having many rival claimants, and 
the fifth having but recently been put into use. ‘‘Organismic’’ 
primarily exhibits psychological phenomena as the ways an organ- 
ism ‘‘acts as a whole’’ (P, p. 57), while ‘‘interactional’’ primarily 
specifies that the data are ‘‘concrete interactions of organisms and 
things’’ (P, p. xvi). Kantor’s construction consolidates these two 
positions, and he makes frequent use of phrasings of the one form 
in specification of namings of the other form (thus: 8S, p. vii). 
Even though we may be doing a certain violence to his work, we 
may for our immediate analysis venture to hold the two apart, 
since the issue involved is plainly an explicit form of one which we 
have already seen rising indirectly into prominence in the course 
of Adolf Meyer’s thought. 

16 A later statement is in A Survey of the Science of Psychology (1933). 
Citations in the text will use ‘‘P’’ for Vol. I of the Principles, and ‘‘S’’ for 
the Survey. Three recent presentations may be found in ‘‘The Operational 
Prineiple in the Physical and Psychological Sciences,’’ The Psychological 
Record, Vol. II (1938); in ‘‘Interbehavioral Psychology and the Social 
Seiences,’’ Journal of Social Philosophy, Vol. III (1937); and in ‘‘ The Réle 
of Language in Logie and Science,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXV (1938). It is 
possible that Kantor’s priority in construction in this form is such that all 
discussion should be organized around his work. Being without competence 
as an appraiser of such values, I can only present the issues in the way I am 
able to see them at the present time, and I shall gladly concede to Professor 


Kantor whatever independence or special rights may be claimed by him or by 
any of his friends for him. 
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‘‘Interactionally,’’ Kantor starts with organism and thing (ob- 
ject), setting these over against each other naturalistically, and 
making the psychological event a correlation, or reciprocal activity, 
or ‘‘function’’ of the two (P, p. 47, p. 57; S, p. 21, p. 23, pp. 27-32). 
The participation of the object (in the form of stimulus) is held to 
be just as essential to the ‘‘psychological’’ as is the participation 
of the organism (in the form of response). Psychology then is 
‘‘the study of the interactions of organisms and things, or more 
exactly the interactions of responses and stimuli’’ (S, p. 1). We 
can not undertake here to examine the complexities of interpreta- 
tion which are possible as to ‘‘organisms,’’ ‘‘things,’’ ‘‘functions,”’ 
and ‘‘interactions,’’ but may only note the form that basic descrip- 
tion takes in this presentation. 

Suppose a student needs, or imagines that he needs, a sharp 
specification for the word ‘‘behavior,’’ and suppose that as a step 
towards it he undertakes to establish a ‘‘location’’ for ‘‘a behavior’”’ 
in the simple matter-of-fact manner we have adopted as guide to 
appraisal. Putting ourselves in the place of this student we shall 
find that Kantor sets up ‘‘interactionally’’ a ‘‘unit’’ of inquiry 
which he names the ‘‘segment of behavior,’’ that he describes it as 
‘fan interactional event,’’ and specifies that it ‘‘consists of a single 
stimulus and its correlated response’ (S, p. 21). In Kantor’s 
accompanying text, however, we shall find ‘‘organismic”’ assertions 
to the effect that this ‘‘segment’’ is ‘‘cut’’ from the ‘‘continuous 
activity of an organism,’’ and also other statements to the effect 
that the activity, the ‘‘something that the organism does,’’ is a 
response, although such a response is, as we have just seen, one of 
the two parts, or factors, or termini of a ‘‘segment’’ (S, pp. 21-22). 
With a fusion of the ‘‘organismic’’ and the ‘‘interactional,’’ and 
with a specialization of attention on the ‘‘reactional biography,’’ 
which was Kantor’s primary field of exploration, we may well be- 
lieve that no friction is felt as between these two manners of state- 
ment. But we have been assuming for our suggested student a 
further specialization of interest, one which not unreasonably re- 
quires him to decide whether ‘‘a behavior’’ (so far as his own work 
goes) is a ‘‘response’’ or an ‘‘interaction,’’ and which requires 
him further to hold precisely to the one or the other localization 
after he has once adopted it. Here internal friction may show 
heat.?” 


17 It is, of course, not impossible that the ‘‘organismic’’ and the ‘‘inter- 
actional’’ may be established as the same. This will, however, require a factual 
determination, accompanied by the adoption of a single name, such as ‘‘or- 
ganismic-interactional’’ with rigid care in the use of that name. The indica- 
tions are that this would place great restriction on the current uses of the 
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We find evidence of this in Kantor’s own latest development as 
he makes it in terms of the ‘‘interbehavioral’’; he tells us that ‘‘the 
interbehavioral hypothesis signifies that all human phenomena .. . 
consist of the concrete interbehavior of specific individuals with 
things’’; but also that ‘‘interbehavior must be distinguished from 
the objects interbehaved with.’’*® Here the status of ‘‘a be- 
havior’’ with respect to ‘‘an interbehavior,’’ and that of the process 
‘‘inter’’ with respect either to a ‘‘behavior’’ or to ‘‘an interbe- 
havior’’ presents difficulties.’® 

The presence of issues such as this does not at all invalidate 
Kantor’s initiative or procedure. It merely raises further ques- 
tions as to the safest course to follow in future work. The problems 
are most annoying in certain regions of conceptual and logical 
construction where the tendency in inexpert hands may easily 
be for the ‘‘interactional’’ to lose its prominence and for the 
‘‘organismic’’ to acquire some of the characteristics of earlier 
‘‘nsychological’’ construction. The form of phenomenal unifica- 
tion presented by the observation, ‘‘sights-seen,’’ in this region of 
inquiry is worthy of the strongest consideration. 

Direct Situational Construction: Lewin’s ‘‘ Field.’’—The prob- 
lem which Kantor attacks naturalistically in terrestrial-geological 
space and time, Lewin proposes to deal with in a manner he calls 
‘*mathematical.’’ He sets up a ‘‘field’’ as the formal frame of his 
psychological presentation, and for it he seeks ‘‘topological’’ and 


terms. In Kantor’s Principles the same issue appeared, though under a slightly 
different phrasing. His primary statement there was that the ‘‘data’’ of 
psychology are ‘‘bipolar acts,’’ with the ‘‘segment of behavior’’ defined as 
‘fan arbitrarily selected portion of the activities of a person or animal,’’ but 
also as a ‘‘ psychological act,’’ in a context in which such an ‘‘act’’ is stated 
to consist of both stimulus and response (P, p. 36). 

18 This JOURNAL, Vol. XXXV (1938), p. 449; p. 462. Similar phrasings 
are frequent: thus, ‘‘the interaction of the individual with occurring events,’’ 
Journal of Social Philosophy, Vol. III (1937), p. 43; and ‘‘interactions’’ or 
‘*interbehaviors’’ with ‘‘operations,’’ ‘‘relations,’’ ‘‘colors,’’ or ‘own con- 
structions,’’ Psychological Record, Vol. II (1938), pp. 9, 10, 24, 28. 

19 Other difficulties of development similarly connected with the issues of 
‘forganismic’’ and ‘‘interactional’? may be found in the status of ‘‘per- 
sonality,’’ whether as ‘‘a complement of... events’’ (‘‘totality of . . . reac- 
tions’’), or alternatively, as ‘‘a product of reactional biography’’ (8S, pp. 
118-119, italics mine; 8, pp. 5-6); in the status of stimulus objects which are 
‘*created’’ by organisms (thus, ‘‘objects . . . derived as products of inter- 
behavior,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXV (1938), p. 462; see also P, p. 48; S, 
p- 28, p. 136); in the status of semi-implicit behaviors with respect to ‘‘im- 
plicit?’ behaviors, after the latter have been defined as cases in which stimulus 
objects are not present (P, p. 51, p. 68, pp. 242-243, pp. 295 ff.; 8, p. 153, p. 
173); and in the status of ‘‘knowledge’’ and ‘‘meaning’’ with respect to 
orientation and adjustment (P, p. 47; S, p. 4, p. 152, p. 190). 
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‘‘dynamical’’ determinations. A characteristic form of his asser- 
tion is: ‘‘Any behavior is to be considered as resulting from one 
total field which includes as dependent parts the person and his 
psychological environment,’’ to which he adds that science must 
use ‘‘ ‘constructs,’ the conceptual properties of which are well 
defined.’’° Unfortunately, despite his repeated assurances that 
his method not. only permits, but attains, mathematically rigorous 
treatment of psychological facts,” it is clear here, as it was with 
Kantor, that the key-words employed are subject to many shifting 
interpretations, and that precision is among the less conspicuous 
of their qualities. 

With apologies to both of these psychologists for a comment to 
which, no doubt, each will strongly object, we may suggest that, 
just as in Kantor’s case his mechanistic envisionment of the uni- 
verse interferes with his attempt at ‘‘functional’’ description, so 
in Lewin’s case an underlying Seele is present that stets verneint 
all that his ‘‘mathematics’’ attempts. We may here mention merely 
a few of the more prominent inconsistencies in his development.?* 

If we appraise ‘‘behavior’’ as he describes it, we shall find the 
same uncertainty we have met in other cases as to whether it is an 
event of interaction, situation, or field, or whether alternatively it 
is the organism’s share as ‘‘factor’’ or ‘‘actor’’ in such an event. 
Behavior (B) is specified as a function (f) of a life space (L) 
which itself is a function of person (P) and psychological environ- 
ment (ZH). The formula is: B=f(L)=f(P, E). In one formal 
definition we find B to be any change in the LZ which is subject to 
psychological laws. In another we hear of the ‘‘B of an individ- 
ual.’’ In still another the L is influenced by facts ‘‘from outside,”’ 

20 Both citations are from the mimeographed abstratt furnished by him 
for a paper read at the Third Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the 
Sciences, New York City, May 8, 1938. 

21‘*Der Richtungsbegriff in der Psychologie,’’ Psychologische Forschung, 


Vol. 19 (1934), p. 249; Principles of Topological Psychology (1936), p. 42, p. 
78. 

22 These are selected from an unpublished analysis which in thirty-five 
pages of manuscript, using some twenty-five headings, goes little beyond a bare 
listing and classification of confusions. The items to be presented should be 
tested primarily by accurate comparison of the formal definitions Lewin offers 
in his ‘‘glossary,’’ pp. 213-218 of his Topological Psychology; the page refer- 
ences in parentheses are merely to pertinent incidental discussions in his text. 
For his postulatory background, see essays reprinted in his book, A Dynamic 
Theory of Personality (1935). For his latest tribute to a Freudian ‘‘soul,’’ 
see ‘‘Psychoanalysis and Topological Psychology,’’ Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, Vol. I (1937), pp. 202-211. Incidentally it may be of interest to recall 
that the phrase ‘‘topographical-dynamic’’ (‘‘ ein topisch-dynamischer Begriff’’) 
was used by Freud himself as early as 1917; see Introductory Lectures on 
Psycho-Analysis, Riviere translation (London), pp. 287, 288. 
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which are specified as themselves not under ‘‘ psychobiological’’ 
laws. Whether the B has a locus in an JL, or in a P which is ‘‘ part’”’ 
of an L, is indeterminable; even the sense in which the L is psy- 
chological (or perhaps ‘‘psychobiological’’) is uncertain. 

The ZL is firmly asserted to be that ‘‘of an individual’’ (cf. p. 
68, p. 75); nevertheless it is made to cover ‘‘group’’ phenomena 
(cf. p. 95, p. 100, p. 126). Although it exists ‘‘at a certain 
moment,’’ and its B ‘‘at a given time,’’ it regularly covers ‘‘loco- 
motions’’ and other ‘‘changes,’’ and it may even represent ‘‘the 
totality of possible events.’’ It is discussed in terms of ‘‘dimen- 
sions,’’ though not always in terms of the same set of dimensions; 
and these dimensions sometimes appear to belong to the P, or to 
the E, rather than to the L (cf. the headlines, p. 193, p. 195, p. 
200), and are curiously involved with the ‘‘outside’’ hull (cf. p. 
203) ; different types of phenomena appear as dimensions (p. 73, 
p. 199), including ‘‘properties,’’ despite strong and repeatedly 
urged objections against the: confusion of ‘‘properties’’ and ‘‘di- 
mensions’’ by other writers (cf. p. 76, p. 194). 

The structural terms ‘‘dynamical,’’ ‘‘vector,’’ and ‘‘topologi- 
eal’’ are shiftingly used, appearing at times with meanings that 
flatly contradict earlier meanings assigned to them.?* Even the 
boasted term ‘‘field’’ presents itself in specialized (and contra- 
dictory) deviations, such as a collection of objects (which is what 
most writers assume Lewin to mean) (p. 115, p. 166),?* or as the 
power-range of the P (p. 129). 

A growing concentration of force in the P is seen developing 
in a way which splits the P and the E widely apart, although both 
had been defined as alike ‘‘regions’’ of a ‘‘topological’’ L. In the 
end, it is found that three incarnations of the P have appeared in 
the work: an epistemological P, underlying the primary representa- 
tion of an ZL; a regional P, having presumable status within an L; 
and a power-P, which dominates the stage after the prestidigita- 

23 To appreeiate the full complexity of such confusions, examine some of 
the following passages as grouped: For the organization of the three words, 
ef. pp. 85-86 with 159; and also pp. 129, 173, and 205 with p. vi of A Dynamic 
Theory of Personality; For the status of space with respect to them, ef. p. 62 
with pp. 64 and 205; For the status of change, cf. p. 159 with p. 205; For 
possibles, ef. p. 15 with pp. 85 and 205; As to the status of force and vectors, 
ef. p. 58 with p. 93, and again with pp. 159, 205, and 218, and for the in- 
cidental status of causation, cf. pp. 32 and 63. The prominent term ‘‘com- 
munication’’ as connected with ‘‘dynamic’’ and contrasted with ‘‘locomotion,’’ 


is in even worse difficulties, because of its more intimate contacts with pre- 
sumptive ‘‘facts.’’ 


24 Compare ‘‘objects from which force goes out,’’ 4 Dynamic Theory of 


Personality, p. 50; also the ‘‘outer’’ and ‘‘inner’’ fields, and the ‘‘ valences’’ 
of Lewin’s earlier writings. 
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tions of the two other P’s are completed, although this power-P 
itself is neither prime positer nor posited region. 

Spatial precision is Lewin’s claim. But he makes his bid for 
it prematurely and pretentiously, before he achieves that simple, 
practical matter-of-fact localization of observation which must be 
the beginning of constructive knowledge. Mathematics, whether 
topological or other, is not a form of magic; one may profitably 
bear in mind that it is the veritable practice of precision.*® 

Summary.—We have now sufficient indications of a strong re- 
cent trend toward the localization of behaviors in organic-environ- 
mental situations rather than in organisms separately viewed. 
This trend has shown itself to be an extension of that earlier trend 
which brought behavioral phenomena down from the clouds to 
earth. When vitalism (and with it also the vitalistic treatment of 
the gene) is fully overcome—when physiology not only recognizes, 
but fully uses, its environmental frame—then a situational inquiry 
into behaviors, we conclude, may be differentiated from other situa- 
tional physiological inquiries by the greater complexity of the proc- 
esses of organism-environment it studies: processes that show them- 


25 Among other investigators who have advanced along this line, Albert 
P. Weiss (A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior, sec. ed., 1929) should have 
foremost mention, his early death having been a great loss to psychology and 
sociology. In the last few years important work has been accomplished by 
J. F. Brown (Psychology and the Social Order, 1936). A direct follower of 
Lewin, Professor Brown shows great superiority by developing ‘‘field’’ much 
more as a ‘‘social’’ frame of expression than as an ‘‘individual’’ emanation; 
however his earnest hope that the Freudian makeshifts will incorporate them- 
selves into a future theoretical sociology results in serious but, we may hope, 
temporary flaws in his postulation and procedure. Clark L. Hull (especially 
in ‘*Mind, Mechanism, and Adaptive Behavior,’’ Psychological Review, Vol. 
44, 1937, pp. 1 to 32) makes, so far as I am aware, no direct ‘‘situational’’ 
assertions, but his powerful demand for linguistic integrity (less impressive, 
unfortunately, under the ‘‘logical’’ pretense with which he garbs it than it 
would be in its own authority) seems bound to lead in this direction. Several 
other enterprises might be mentioned which make situational or quasi-situational 
assertion, but which halt their definite work at so early a stage that their 
presentations become little more than camouflage for earlier forms. An essay 
undertaking to construct a psychology by ‘‘selecting the processes in an or- 
ganism from the point of view of their relevance to achievements in the en- 
vironment’’ is being prepared by Egon Brunswik and Arne Ness for inter- 
polation into ‘‘logical positivism,’’ and is announced to appear in a proposed 
Volume II of the International Encyclopedia of Unified Science. The char- 
acterization as cited is by R. Carnap on page 48 of Volume I, Number I, of the 
Encyclopedia. Brunswik’s preliminary statements may be found in his 
papers in Philosophy of Science (1937), in an anniversary volume published by 
the University of Southern California (1936), and (with E. C. Tolman) in 
Psychological Review (1935). 
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selves in their most characteristic forms above the level at which 
‘‘externalizations’’ appear. 

We likewise have sufficient indications of the undesirability of 
half-way steps in construction. Attempts which retain a leaning 
for ‘‘mind,’’ along with those which place strong emphasis on 
‘‘matter’’ in contrast with ‘‘mind,’’ alike exhibit deficiencies in 
inner coherence. As our test of coherence we have used the type 
of localization which the word ‘‘behavior’’ is made to deliver. We 
know that coherence has never been attained by dualisms. We 
know that retention of a ‘‘mental’’ after abolishing the ‘‘material’’ 
gets nowhere; and we certainly ought to know that retention of a 
‘‘material’’ after abolishing the ‘‘mental’’ is equally futile. If 
the needed coherence of expression is to be attained, we may antici- 
pate as a necessary condition to it that the behavioral isolation of 
the organism must be overcome, and this without any remaining 
adhesion to either ‘‘mental’’ or ‘‘material’’ wordings. 


ARTHUR F, BENTLEY. 
Paoul, INDIANA. 
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HE thesis of several experimental philosophies that ‘‘no em- 
pirical sentence is more than highly probable’’ is asserted with 
more vigor than clarity. The meaning of the word ‘‘probable”’ in 
this statement presents great difficulty. And even though the no- 
tion of probability is much discussed today, no satisfactory analysis 
of this thesis has been made. In recent years, the relative fre- 
quency analysis of probability has steadily gained adherents among 
those philosophers who have studied the methods of the sciences. 
The work of von Mises! and Reichenbach? has done much to 
formalize and strengthen the frequency view. But still more re- 
cently many of the staunchest defenders * of the position have nar- 
rowed their claim. Instead of holding that the frequency inter- 
pretation is the right one for all assertions in which the word 
‘*probability’’ occurs, they now maintain that it is correct for some, 
not all. And the paring of the claim has been proportional to an 
increase of interest in what has been called the ‘‘degree of con- 
firmation’’ of a sentence. Unfortunately, this concept has not 
1 Wahrscheinlichkeit Statistik und Wahrheit, rev. ed., Vienna, 1936. 
2 Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre, Leiden, 1935. 
3 See K. Popper, Logik der Forschung, Vienna, 1935; Ernest Nagel, ‘‘ The 
Meaning of Probability,’’ Journal of the American Statistical Association, 


Vol. 31 (1936); C. Hempel, ‘‘Le probléme de la vérité,’’ Theoria, Vol. 3 
(1937). 
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been given an analysis which approaches in precision the one pre- 
sented for the ‘‘limit of a relative frequency.’’* Despite this fail- 
ure to sharpen their newer conceptions, it is possible for them to 
argue that whatever the precise character of the magnitude they are 
talking about, it is not identical with the frequency concept, that 
the contexts in which it appears can not be successfully analyzed 
simply in frequency terms. In an attempt to clarify some of the 
issues in this discussion, I would like to do the following things: 
(I) present the barest essentials of the relative frequency sense of 
the word ‘‘probability’’ and then sketch very briefly what has been 
called ‘‘degree of confirmation,’’ (II) briefly show that some sen- 
tences which contain a reference to probability are most success- 
fully translated by a use of the latter. I will not argue that one 
may discern at a glance which sense of ‘‘probability’’ is being em- 
ployed; nor do I claim that relative frequency and degree of con- 
firmation appear in completely isolated contexts. In fact, I agree 
that an ingenious proponent of the relative frequency view might 
construct and propose a translation of every probability-sentence 
in his terms. My point will simply be that in some cases another 
translation will be more acceptable. In part II, in order perhaps 
to dramatize the slightness of these suggestions, I will try to show 
how both concepts are linked in the same questions of probability, 
yet distinguishable in their operation. 

I. The analysis of probability as a limit of a relative frequency 
is that employed in statistical theory. Given a sequence of ele- 
ments k, you determine the relative frequency with which they have 
the property P. The limit of this relative frequency is the proba- 
bility with which elements of k have P. It will lie between O and 1. 

In the course of making these tests on a coin which we toss, let 
us assume that after eight tosses our results show that the proba- 
bility of this coin (‘‘coin a’’) falling head is one-half. The re- 
corded result of the first toss is ‘‘Coin a was tossed and fell head at 
3 P.M. on 2/3/38.’’ The results of the other tosses are similarly 
recorded, giving a series of statements about the coin. Let us con- 
sider the first of these statements, ‘‘Coin a was tossed and fell head 
at 3 p.m. on 2/3/38.’’ Let us ask, ‘‘Is it true?’’® It as, would be 
my answer. But then I remember that I am an empiricist, and 
that I believe no empirical sentence is more than highly probable. 
And so I hasten to add that the statement has, at best, a high degree 
of probability. We have reached the heart of the problem. Is 
this last assignment of a high degree of probability an assignment 

4 Professor Carnap points out that he has analyzed ‘‘reducibility of con- 


firmation,’’ and not ‘‘degree of confirmation’’ in his paper ‘‘ Testability and 
Meaning,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vols. 3 (1936) and 4 (1937). 
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made in relative frequency terms? I believe that it is not and 
maintain, in addition, that it is here that the magnitude ‘‘degree 
of confirmation’’ enters. In short, the statement the self-conscious 
empiricist uttered can be translated, ‘‘ ‘Coin a was tossed and fell 
heads at 3 p.m. on 2/3/38’ has, at best, a high degree of confirma- 
tion.’’ But what do we mean by ‘‘degree of confirmation’’? I do 
not propose to give anything approaching a definitive answer to 
this question. I will only present a few illustrations and rough 
descriptions. 

As the first illustration, I will take the law according to which 
bodies fall in a vacuum, ‘‘The velocity of descent is proportional to 
the time of falling, and the distance of descent is proportional to 
the square of the time of falling.’’ This is a law of mechanics. 
From it we can derive the sentence, ‘‘ The velocity of this pipe as I 
drop it to the floor, air resistance neglected, is proportional to the 
time of its falling, and the distance of its descent is proportional to 
the square of the time of its falling.’’ The derived sentence is 
singular, its full expression in logistic language would contain no 
variables. Roughly, we would say that the more singular sentences 
of this sort about other bodies we establish, the more we increase 
the degree of confirmation of the law of falling bodies. 

The one illustration presented was a universal sentence. But 
we also speak of singular sentences having their degree of confirma- 
tion increased, as was seen in connection with the first report about 
the coin-toss. Consider an attempt to discover whether a particular 
object is made of iron. The scientist knows that iron has a long 
series of physical and chemical constants. He knows its stretch 
modulus, its coefficient of linear expansion, its specific heat, ete. 
Each one of these properties is assigned to iron and only iron; so 
that one established law of this sort will read: ‘‘If and only if any- 
thing has a stretch modulus of 19 X 10" dynes/em?, it is iron.”’ 
The rest will assign the other constants in a similar way. When 
the investigator finds that an object has the constants ascribed in 
these laws, he affirms the antecedents of the laws, and increases the 
degree of confirmation for the singular sentence ‘‘This object is 
iron.”’ 

The form of the inference is familiar. He has established a 
sentence of the form ‘‘If and only if anything has the property P, 
then it has Q.’’ He also has discovered that a particular object has 
P. He affirms the antecedent and lends confirmation to the state- 
ment that the object has Q. ‘he laws can now vary with respect 
to the property they assign in their antecedents. If another, like 
“Tf and only if anything has R, then it has Q’’ is established, 
clearly the discovery that the object also has R increases the degree 
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of confirmation for its having Q. Although the degree of con- 
firmation for a singular sentence has been discussed, no reference 
to a relative frequency has been made. I think that it may be in- 
troduced but that this would not prevent the functioning of another 
magnitude in the same illustration. I will try to show this now. 

II. It has been maintained that every universal sentence may be 
regarded as a probability-sentence assigning a probability of 1. 
Thus, ‘‘ All men are mortal’’ would be equipollent with ‘‘The prob- 
ability is 1 that an element in the sequence of men born will die.’’ 
(I will not question the correctness of such a translation, though I 
believe that there are some difficulties in it not satisfactorily han- 
dled by those who have offered it.) On this view, all laws about 
iron would be probability sentences; e.g., from the one mentioned 
you could derive ‘‘The probability is 1 that an element of the 
sequence of things having a stretch modulus of 19 * 10** dynes/cm* 
is iron.’’ And similarly for all the others. By a use of a rule of 
substitution we could say that the probability is 1 that the object 
considered, which has this stretch modulus, is iron. In Reichen- 
bach’s language, we would be affirming the antecedents of prob- 
ability-implications. My contention is that as we increase the num- 
ber of probability sentences, and as we keep affirming their ante- 
cedents, we increase the degree of confirmation of the sentence 
‘‘This object is iron.’’ This despite the fact that some of our 
assertions are made in relative frequency terms. That these new 
increases are not interpreted in a relative frequency way may be 
gathered from the following. Suppose we constructed one giant 
probability sentence which had as its antecedent the conjunction 
of all the mentioned physical and chemical constants attached to 
iron. The sentence would run as follows, ‘‘The probability that 
an element of the sequence of things which have a stretch modulus 
of 19 X 10% dynes/cm? and a coefficient of linear expansion in 
Centigrade of .0000178 and a Specific heat of 0.112 calories per 
gram per degree Centigrade, is iron, is 1.’’ Clearly then, if I had 
stopped experimenting on the object after I had discovered its 
stretch modulus, I would have had as much probability, namely, 
1, for its being iron, as I have now, after determining two 
more properties. And on the conditions presented earlier, it could 
never be more than 1. Yet we do speak of the ‘‘probability’’ in- 
creasing with the collection of more evidence of the above kind, and 
we are led to suspect that an analysis in which this is not accounted 
for is not sufficient for our purposes. 

We may now return to the sentence which started the discussion, 
“*Coin a was tossed and fell heads at 3 p.m. on 2/3/88.’’ It was 
argued earlier that under certain conditions, when we assigned a 
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high degree of probability to this sentence, we were talking about 
a high degree of confirmation. This does not mean that it is im- 
possible or meaningless to talk about the probability of this sentence 
in relative frequency terms. For instance, it might be claimed 
that this assertion was made by Mr. Jones, a man of unimpeachable 
honesty, and as a translation of this we offer, ‘‘The probability 
is .999 that a sentence asserted by Mr. Jones is true.’’ From this 
one could derive ‘‘The probability is .999 that the sentence ‘Coin 
a was tossed and fell heads at 3 p.m. on 2/3/38’ is true.’’ But 
there may have been many more people present when the coin was 
tossed, like Brown, Smith, and Robinson, all of whom have equally 
high degrees of credibility. The more people of this sort who assert 
that the coin came as stated, the more we increase the ‘‘ probability’’ 
that it did. But again, this last ‘‘probability’’ is not easily in- 
terpretable in the relative frequency manner. We are collecting 
reports to the effect that the’coin came as stated. Each new report 
from a man of high credibility increases the degree of confirmation, 
but clearly the probability that the coin will fall heads on the next 
toss is still one-half, and the probability is still .999 that a sentence 
uttered by Jones is true. The larger context of both these inquiries 
may be outlined. 

(A) By investigating how the coin came, we arrive at ‘‘The 
probability is one-half that coin @ will fall heads on the next toss.’’ 
This is in relative frequency terms. 

(B) When we turn to the sentence ‘‘Coin @ was tossed and fell 
heads at 3 p.m. on 2/3/38,’’ we assign it a high degree of confirma- 
tion in this way, 








Probability Sentence 
Established 


Singular Sentence 
Established 


Sentence 
Confirmed 





Prob. is .999 that a 
sentence uttered by 
Jones is true 


Prob. is .905 that a 
sentence uttered by 
Brown is true 


Prob. is .921 that a 
sentence uttered by 
Smith is true 


Jones says ‘‘Coin a 
fell heads at 3 P.M., 
2/3/38’? 


Brown says ‘‘Coin a 
fell heads at 3 P.M., 
2/3/38’? 


Smith says ‘‘Coin a 
fell heads at 3 P.M., 
2/3/38"? 


**Coin a fell heads 
at 3 P.M., 2/3/38”? 
is true 


*“Coin a fell heads 
at 3 P.M., 2/3/38’’ 
is true 


**Coin a fell heads 
at 3 P.M., 2/3/38’? 
is true 





As a result of an inquiry of this sort, in which we employ re- 


sults of investigations along relative frequency lines, we may de- 
termine degree of confirmation. It can be shown that ‘‘ ‘Coin a 
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fell heads at 3 P.m., 2/3/38’ is true’’ is equipollent with ‘‘Coin a 
fell heads at 3 p.m., 2/3/38.’’ Consequently, we are collecting 
evidence in the first two columns above, which contributes to the 
degree of confirmation of ‘‘Coin a fell heads at 3 p.m., 2/3/38.”’ 
This last activity is to be distinguished in this context from the 
discovery of limits of relative frequencies expressed in the first 
column. Although they involve such results, increases in degree of 
confirmation occur here, not simply because the probability values 
assigned in the first column increase, but chiefly because the num- 
ber of sentences in the first and second columns increases.° 

I do not claim to have analyzed degree of confirmation, but 
simply to have sharpened the issue between those who maintain that 
there is such a magnitude distinct from the limit of a relative fre- 
quency, and those who maintain the identity of the frequency con- 
cept with all concepts of probability. This is only preliminary 
to a correct analysis of degree of confirmation. 


M. G. Wuite. 


New York City. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Bearbeitungen und Auslegungen der aristotelischen Logik aus der 
Zeit von Peter Abaelard bis Petrus Hispanus. Mitteilungen 
aus Handschriften deutscher Bibliotheken. MARTIN GRABMANN. 
(Aus den Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften Jahrgang 1937. Phil.-hist. Klasse. Nr. 5.) Ber- 
lin: Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Kommission 
bei Walter de Gruyter u. Co. 1937. 58 pages. 3.50 M. 


The history of logic during the last three quarters of the twelfth 
and the first three quarters of the thirteenth century in the opinion 
of all recent authorities has been sketched in only the vaguest and 
most uncertain lines. Prantl’s version of the development of logic 
in Western Europe, which depends on the thesis that the Summulae 
logicales of Petrus Hispanus is a plagiarism based on the byzantine 
logic and particularly on the work of Michael Psellos, has been 
reversed by abundant evidence assembled in recent years that the 
Greek version is a translation from the Latin rather than the orig- 
inal of the later development in the West. The documents of logic 
preserved from the period involve the historian in even greater 
difficulties than the persistent theories concerning the development 
of doctrine. There are many unpublished treatises, not men- 
tioned by Prantl and not studied since the appearance of his work, 


5 This oversimplifies the matter; it is not to be interpreted as a ‘‘law’’ 
for the increase of confirmation. 
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numerous compendia of logic written in the twelfth century and 
equally numerous works of thirteenth-century logicians, such as 
Bernard of Sanciza, Matthew of Orleans, Robert of Aucumpno, 
William of Saint-Amour, Robert of Paris, Martinus Dacus, Nicho- 
las of Paris. Mgr. Grabmann, who during the past three decades 
has been the chief source of information concerning the logical 
doctrines of this period (see, e.g., the review of his edition of the 
Introductiones in logicam of William of Shyreswood, this JouRNAL, 
Vol. XXXV, 1938, pp. 693-695), is at pains to emphasize these 
difficulties in the latest of his numerous contributions to the study 
of the history of the documents: an extremely useful report of the 
contents of ten German manuscripts and one Viennese manuscript 
devoted to short logical works. His comments and excerpts from 
the works (most of which are anonymous) shed some light on a 
number of related problems: since Peter Abailard is the last of the 
great logicians who based their work on the ‘‘Old Logic’’ (little 
direct influence of the last four books of Aristotle’s Organon ap- 
pears in his work), Grabmann looks for indications of the continu- 
ation of the method and materials of Abailard’s school as well as 
signs of the emergence, prior to their own work, of the distinctions 
and approach that characterize the logics of William of Shyres- 
wood, Petrus Hispanus, and Lambert of Auxerre in the thirteenth 
century; in addition the necessarily fragmentary reports supply 
interesting indications of views concerning the relations of logic 
to grammar and rhetoric, and passages which Grabmann interprets 
as evidence that the calculus of propositions (which has been traced 
back from the nineteenth century to Chrysippus) had its advo- 
cates and workers in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Mer. 
Grabmann’s essay is a precious assemblage of information con- 
cerning a hundred and fifty years of the history of logic. 
R. McK. 


Der transzendentale Existenzbeweis in Kants kritischer Metaphysik 
der ausserbewussten Wirklichkett. Wauter GerscH. Wiirz- 
burg: Konrad Triltsch. 1938. 81 pp. 3 M. 


In this Marburg dissertation the author examines Kant’s views 
regarding the sphere of transphenomenal existence. In the first 
part of the work Kant’s relationship to his historical predecessors 
is discussed, and his position with respect to ‘‘idealism’’ is care- 
fully elucidated. In the second part, Gersch shows through an 
analysis of crucial passages that the doctrine of the Ding-an-sich 
can not be deleted from a proper interpretation of Kant. Gersch’s 
documentation is careful and thorough, but his interpretation is 
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somewhat lacking in scope: it is one thing to show that the Ding- 
an-sich is crucial for Kant, and quite another completely to trans- 
form Kant into a metaphysical realist. The selection of passages 
is such that only this realistic side of Kant’s critical metaphysics 
comes to the fore; alternative interpretations and (with the excep- 
tion of Schopenhauer’s views) criticisms of the Ding-an-sich doc- 
trine are not sufficiently examined. Gersch summarizes his own 
interpretation and defense of this doctrine in holding (p. 59) that 
just as a person of weak vision may receive an impression of real- 
ity from a shadowy something whose actual nature he can not 
descry, so too through the world of appearances there is adum- 
brated a transphenomenal realm whose nature we can not discover, 
but whose existence we must affirm. 
M. M. 


L’ *‘élément historique’’ dans la connaissance humaine d’aprés 
Cournot. RapHaki Livique. Paris: Les Belles Lettres. 1938. 
294 pp. 46 fr. 


It would be difficult to find a more complete and clearly ex- 
pressed analysis of Cournot’s epistemology than this study by M. 
Lévéque. Cournot’s own works are not easily accessible to most 
American students and are, moreover, expressed in a language 
which is somewhat deceptive. He was an extremely subtle thinker 
who did not fit into the current of official philosophy in nineteenth- 
century France and hence has not been given the attention he de- 
serves. One will not find in the present volume anything which 
can not be found in Cournot, so that it is questionable whether 
readers of the philosopher himself will find much need for such an 
analysis. But for the person who has not already a knowledge of 
Cournot’s leading ideas, this presentation of them is thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

The two ideas which appear to M. Lévéque to be fundamental 
to Cournot’s epistemology are (1) the discontinuity of the uni- 
verse, (2) ‘‘the inventive genius of life.’’ It is these two ideas 
which suggest the leading dogma of the philosophy, ‘‘the world 
has a history.’’ The problem of the philosopher was to accommo- 
date this dogma to some sort of determinism. The sort he estab- 
lished was a hierarchy of ‘‘series,’’ which series developed as they 
do in mathematics, so that each member had a definite relation to 
its neighbors as well as to the series as a whole. Chance enters in 
the formation of the various series and in their ‘‘intersections.”’ 
The relation of this theory to well-known theories of our own time 
is obvious. ' 

G. B. 
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Reason. Lectures delivered before the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California, 1938. (University of California Pub- 
lications in Philosophy, Vol. 21.) Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1939. Pp. 228. $2.25. 


The eight essays in this annual volume discuss the nature and 
office of reason, and although they exhibit the focussing of atten- 
tion which a presumably common subject-matter requires, the 
analyses they supply are not cumulative in their effect and in some 
eases are only tenuously related to one another. The papers of 
Professors Dennes and Adams form one fairly well connected 
eroup, related because of their general theme though differing in 
their method of attack. Professor Dennes addresses himself ex- 
plicitly to the question as to what we are doing when we ‘‘appeal 
to reason’’ in order to establish the superiority of the experimental, 
scientific attitude over that expressed in the anti-rationalistice phi- 
losophies of contemporary authoritarian states. However, the 
main burden of his brilliant and illuminating paper is to exhibit 
in the context of sympathetic interpretations of Hume, Descartes, 
Leibniz, and Spinoza four very important distinctions in the use 
of the word ‘‘reason’’ which are frequently and fatally confused. 
He finally argues that the ‘‘appeal to reason’’ under consideration 
is an appeal to Reason IV—to the prudence and sagacity of men 
resisting unruly passions and in forming temperate judgments on 
questions of value. More remains to be said on this matter than 
Professor Dennes has room to say, and his suggestion that agree- 
ment as to what is good for man lies entirely in the province of 
Reason IV requires elaboration if it is not to be misleading. Pro- 
fessor Adams on the other hand finds a common denominator of 
reason in the existence, apprehension, and use of organizing prin- 
ciples. He draws a sharply contrasting picture between practical 
intelligence on the one hand, as devoted to the organization of 
means for solving material problems, and contemplative reason on 
the other hand, as rejecting anything factual as a final warrant 
of validity and so addressing itself to organizing principles for 
areas of nature not describable wholly iz. terms of their observable 
characteristics. He charges naturalism, defined as the view which 
recognizes only principles of spatio-temporal organization, with 
identifying reason as contemplative with intelligence as practical, 
and with being therefore one source of the present-day social chaos; 
and if I understand him he also is asking for the recognition of 
Professor Dennes’s Reason IV as distinct from the other Reasons, 
while at the same time aiming to anchor the principles of Reason 
IV in an almost-but-not-quite ontological theory of values. But 
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while it is easy to admit with Professor Adams that his contem- 
plative reason is still not domiciled in our society, his views on the 
connection between naturalism and social amorality are less plau- 
sible, and his attempted grounding of principles of valuation in the 
constitution of nature seems to me an unrealizable program. 
Professor Pepper’s paper is concerned with the nature of defini- 
tions and the problem whether they are entirely arbitrary injunc- 
tions for the use of signs. He surveys eight types of operations 
which he regards as definitory, and offers the hypothesis that a defi- 
nition is an expression illustrating the conditions for applying the 
rule which determines the meanings of certain symbols. He also 
locates the arbitrary element in each type of definition considered, 
and finds that the types may be arranged in order of a greater or 
less arbitrary component. As could perhaps have been expected, 
he does not subscribe to the dictum that definitions are entirely 
arbitrary, although his disagreement is in part a consequence of 
his counting as definitory operations designated differently by those 
who hold that view. He seems to me to be mistaken in the char- 
acterization of one of his types of definitions, according to which 
the postulates of a system are ‘‘defined’’ in terms of theorems 
deducible from them; for it is the rules of derivation stating the 
conditions for deductions which define the postulates in the sense 
required. But in any case, Professor Pepper has contributed an 
excellent study, for it indicates what a spectrum of uses the term 
‘‘definition’’ has and makes clear how carefully one must tread in 
attributing arbitrariness to them. Professor Lenzen is also con- 
cerned with the rédle of conventions in scientific constructions, and 
explains once more in an instructive manner the procedure of 
transforming empirical generalizations into definitory principles. 
But his comments are not all equally instructive, and it is not evi- 
dent in what sense of the word ‘‘observable’’ does the neutrino 
become directly observable after a certain stage of scientific de- 
velopment is reached. Professor Marhenke’s paper distinguishes 
between the uses of ‘‘rational’’ and ‘‘irrational’’ when predicated 
of minds and their uses in the context of attributing rationality 
to anything whatsoever. He is thus able to throw some light on a 
number of puzzles generated in epistemological discussions. Of 
special interest is his argument, directed against Professor C. I. 
Lewis, that a theory of mind which regards knowledge as a con- 
struction can not operate with the given, although I am not sure 
to what extent the force of his argument rests upon ambiguities 
in his use of the phrase ‘‘the formlessness of the given.’’ On the 
other hand, his comments on Meyerson’s interpretation of ‘‘causal 
explanations’’ as requiring the reduction of everything to identi- 
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ties seem to me incisive and to cut the ground from under all those 
who see in the laws of nature non-tautological necessities. 

The remaining papers seem to me less interesting. Professor 
Strong’s essay is unfortunately somewhat rhapsodical and its argu- 
ment is not easy to follow. He seems to be making the very sound 
point that judgments of what is rational are themselves historically 
conditioned; and by employing the conception of rationality em- 
bodied in canons of historical investigation he offers a good critique 
of Santayana’s somewhat disdainful opinion of historical knowl- 
edge. In the context of distinguishing (natural) facts from arti- 
facts, Professor Loewenberg has much to say in defense of meta- 
physics. He points out that science no less than metaphysics is 
an artifact, although metaphysics deals with global concepts and 
takes a ‘‘horizontal’’ view of things, while science works in spe- 
cialized fields offering ‘‘vertical’’ accounts of them which are 
compatible with any metaphysical view. Nonetheless, although 
the data of metaphysics are less ‘‘stubborn’’ than are the data 
of the sciences, and although the artifacts of metaphysics bear a 
close resemblance to those of music and poetry, metaphysical arti- 
facts are said to have ‘‘a cognitive value of their own.’’ Is it the 
case, however, as Professor Loewenberg maintains, that the con- 
structs of science (e.g., quantum physics) are ‘‘closer’’ to the ob- 
jects of daily life than the artifacts of metaphysics (e.g., White- 
head’s)? In any case, Professor Loewenberg has not succeeded in 
making clear what kind of knowledge metaphysics can supply 
which is compatible with any scientific account of the world, or 
how the statements of metaphysics are to be validated. Finally, 
Professor Mackay’s paper discusses the reasons for having defini- 
tions and tries to isolate the factor which enables us to extend 
knowledge derived from past experience to the interpretation of 
new facts; and in the course of it he too comes to the aid of meta- 
physies. He finally identifies the function of definitions to be the 
making explicit of references to standards by which thought and 
action are guided, and also finds that this guidance is supplied by 
standard meanings analyzed out of common beliefs and practices. 
But this resolution of his problem is said to be ‘‘speculative’’ 
which requires ‘‘dialectical’’ or metaphysical validation; for ac- 
cording to Professor Mackay a metaphysical theory in its logical 
aspect is a system of strict implication, arrived at ‘‘inductively’’ 
but requiring only dialectical validation. According to him, there- 
fore, the critics of metaphysics -appear to be plausible only if we 
fail to distinguish facts of strict implication from facts of ma- 
terial implication. It is not evident, however, how metaphysics on 
this view differs from any system of pure mathematics or, for 
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that matter, from any branch of theoretical science; and it seems 
to me to be a gross error to attribute positivistic criticisms of meta- 
physics to the confusion of facts of deducibility with facts of ma- 
terial implication. That can surely not be the issue between the 
friends and foes of metaphysics, and it is a pity Professor Mackay 
has not faced the issue squarely and clearly. 

) K. N. 


A Short History of Political Thinking. Paut W. Warp. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1939. 127 pp. 
$1.50. 


This book aims primarily at two ends, to give unity of outline 
in courses on political philosophy where assigned readings are 
given in the original sources, and to provide a-convenient manual 
for quick review of a large field. It seems to this reviewer par- 
ticularly useful for the latter of these ends. The author, as his 
former publications reveal, regards ideas as meaningful only when 
taken as part of the technique of social struggle and effort. That 
pragmatic point of view is stressed in this new book. What Pro- 
fessor Ward says of Rousseau he evidently holds to be equally true 
of all other political theorists too. Adverse criticism, we are told, 
‘*is easy, but largely futile. The significance of the man is not in 
his logic, but in the forces he released, the needs and urgencies 
which he voiced’’ (p. 73). But here, as often in the writings of 
the more ardent pragmatists, it proves easier to enforce the point 
of view in sympathetic understanding of philosophies of former 
centuries than to maintain it clearly in any discussion of contempo- 
rary trends. Not simply is Professor Ward’s treatment of re- 
cent political thought much more ample than that of ancient times, 
but this treatment becomes an indictment of dictatorship and a 
plea for democracy. Dictatorship to-day ‘‘means what it has 
always meant since man became man—tyranny, supported by as- 
sassinations, ‘purges,’ and desperate internal violence’’ (p. 113). 
Democratic methods, on the other hand, ‘‘have proved their worth 
in terms of that long-run efficiency which is the sole test of a form 
of government’’ (p. 116). Professor Ward’s book closes with the 
statement: ‘‘The devotion of the democracies to modern science and 
education is at once an evidence of their insight, the basis of their 
morale, and an augury of their future. The initiative in modern 
culture has passed to them by default’’ (p. 117). The present 
reviewer finds his hopes to run along the lines of Professor Ward’s 
statement. But if we are to justify our hopes in principle and 
guide our subsequent efforts by reflection, must we not then con- 
fess that the historical task of understanding the meaning of ideas 
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by putting them in their operational context is neither equivalent 
to, nor a substitute for, philosophical criticism? I do not believe 
that competent criticism, whether adverse or favorable, is either 
‘“‘easy’’ or ‘‘largely futile.’’ 

S. P. L. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A joint meeting of the Eastern and Western Divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association will be held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, from Wednesday afternoon to Friday after- 
noon, December 27 to 29, 1939. 

At this important meeting the fifth series of the Carus Lectures, 
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entitled ‘‘Toward a Perspective Realism,’’ will be delivered by 
Professor E. B. McGilvary. Furthermore, a special session will be 
held in honor of John Dewey and in celebration of his eightieth 
birthday. The topic selected by the program committee for this 
session is: ‘‘Dewey’s Concepts of Experience and of Nature.’’ 
Professors W. E. Hocking and Morris Cohen have agreed to present 
papers on this theme and Professor Dewey has kindly consented to 
reply to them. 

Another plenary session will be devoted to ‘‘The Philosophy and 
Influence of Charles Saunders Peirce’’ in honor of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth. Members of both Divisions are 
herewith invited to submit papers on this subject to the program 
committee. 

At least two further sessions will be set aside for unsolicited 
papers contributed by members of both Divisions on any philo- 
sophic problems in which they are interested. 

Arrangements with the Journal of Philosophy for the publica- 
tion of abstracts of papers to be read at the meeting require that 
such abstracts (not more than 300 words in length) be in the hands 
of the Secretary by November lst. The program committee will 
be greatly aided in its work if a complete draft of the paper to be 
read is submitted with the abstract. The limit of 20 minutes in 
reading time for papers presented at the meeting will be strictly 
enforced. 

The complete program including information as to arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of those attending the meeting will 
be issued early in December. 

Cornelius Krusé, Secretary 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 





Dr. Theodore Brameld, Chairman of the Department of Philos- 
ophy at Adelphi College, has been appointed Associate Professor 
of the Philosophy of Education at the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Francis Ballaine, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Mississippi, has been appointed Acting Chairman of 
the Department of Philosophy at Adelphi College. 


